Splashback 


Escapes From Alcatraz 


The history, lore, and facts surrounding one incredible swim 
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n July 22, 2012, San 
O Francisco Bay was 
unusually glassy and 


calm under a champagne sun. 
Wisps of mist lingered over 
Alcatraz Island, parting slowly 
as the yacht California Horn- 
blower approached. Athletes 
of the third annual Orca Alca- 
traz Challenge Aquathlon and 
Swim sat, stood, stretched, and 
paced in preparation around 
the polished ballroom of the 
cruise ship. The Rock looked 
emeraldine and quite lovely, 
but the mood onboard bor- 
dered on somber as the swim- 
mers readied themselves for a 
10-foot plunge into the chilly 
Pacific waters. Someone sang 
the national anthem as every- 
one shuffled into line, sleek 

as penguins. Suddenly, race 
guides shouted, “GO! GO! 
GO! GO!” 

So began another escape 
from Alcatraz, a famed 1.5- 
mile dash for shore through 
frigid water, crosscurrents, and 
the oft-projected threat of great 
white sharks. 

Once upon a time, Alcatraz 
really was just a rock with a 
lot of birds on it. Thus, Span- 
ish explorer Lt. Juan Manuel 
de Ayala christened it Isla de 
los Alcatraces, or Island of 
the Pelicans, during a map- 
ping expedition in 1775. In 
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1850, President Millard Fill- 
more designated “Alcatraces” 
as a military reservation, 
which lasted through the Civ- 
il War, after which the island 
became a base for Confeder- 
ate prisoners. 

By 1900, the traffic from 
the Spanish-American War 
called for a larger complex. 
In 1912, convicts built the 
structure that still stands to- 
day. Citing logistical hassles, 
the military finally departed 
The Rock in 1933, making 
way for the infamous federal 
penitentiary that operated 
from 1934 to 1964. Future 
events, such as the American 
Indian occupation of the is- 
land a few years later would 
be all but overpowered by the 
lingering legacy of this prison, 
its notorious inmates (includ- 
ing Al Capone and Birdman 
of Alcatraz), and of course, 
legendary escape attempts. 

According to the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, a total of 
36 men attempted escape in 
14 separate incidents over 29 
years. None succeeded. Five 
escapees were never found, 
and speculations that they 
made it are all a part of the 
lore. Even given that most 
of the escapees were simply 
recaptured or shot, the impos- 
sibility of surviving an escape 


from Alcatraz continues to be 
attributed to the swim factor. 
The presence of man-eating 
sharks in the bay is likely ex- 
aggerated, and the prisoners 
who escaped probably suc- 
cumbed to the 50 to 55 degree 
water, powerful currents, lack 
of physical training, and a 
weak prison diet. 

Yet, as early as 1923, civil- 
ian Mabel Green swam out 
to the island, touched it, and 
swam back. And in 1933, 
three women, one only 17 
years old, made the swim 
to protest the government’s 
decision to create a “Devil’s 
Island” out of Alcatraz by 
corralling the most hardened 
convicts there. Fitness icon 
Jack LaLanne made the haul 
in 1974 with a rowboat in 
tow. Expert Alcatraz swim- 
mers Gary Emich and Steven 
Hurwitz (profiled in Swim- 
ming Life, page 8), swam 
their 1,000th crossing last 
year. Nearly anyone can find 
and conquer an Alcatraz 
swim with proper training— 
teenagers and octogenarians 
have done it. 

Coordinated Alcatraz so- 
journs began with Joe Oakes, 
author of “Open Water Swim- 
ming: Lessons From Alcatraz,” 
co-written by Emich. Oakes 
had returned home to San 
Francisco upon completion of 
the 1979 Ironman in Hawaii. 
He admired and wanted to rep- 
licate the way that race drew 
inspiration from several differ- 
ent events that each had their 
own histories. 

In July 1981, about 20 
members of the Dolphin Club 
of San Francisco actualized his 
idea in an inaugural “Escape 
From Alcatraz Triathlon,” 
which entailed a 1.5-mile swim 
to the mainland of San Fran- 
cisco, cycling 15 miles across 
the Golden Gate Bridge, and 


then running a 14-mile double 
Dipsea. The Dipsea is a trail 
running from Mill Valley to 
Stinson Beach, along which 
the second oldest foot race 

in America has been running 
since 1905. 

When the Dolphin Club 
decided to limit the Escape 
event to members only, Oakes 
branched off in August 1983 
with an open event, “The 
Alcatraz Challenge.” Emich 
stepped in to help coordinate 
from 1998 to 2001, when Terri 
Davis of Tri-California Events 
Inc. took over the event, which 
now happens every May. The 
Dolphin Club’s Escape contin- 
ued, taking place every March. 
Tri-California also created the 
Alcatraz Challenge Aquathlon 
& Swim, and several other 
Alcatraz-based events have 
come into existence, including 
invitational swims and two 
events hosted by Enviro-Sports: 
the Alcatraz Sharkfest swim 
and the Alcatraz Escape From 
the Rock Duathlon. 

Alcatraz swims, though 
increasingly achievable to 
a wider base, are not with- 
out risk. In March 2013, 

a 46-year-old man died of 
cardiac arrest as he dove into 
the 51-degree water during 
the Escape triathlon. It was 
the first death in the 33-year 
history of the event, but it 
drew attention to the general 
hazards of similar events. 
Alcatraz swimming event 
coordinators urge swimmers 
to undergo medical exami- 
nations for any preexisting 
conditions that could be ag- 
gravated by the intense ex- 
perience of cold open water 
swim racing. 

Alcatraz swims are as 
tough as the rock for which 
they are named. But if a pres- 
ent-day escape is any more 
life-endangering than any 
other carefully coordinated 
open water swim, then the 
added risk is as unquantifi- 
able as the mystique shroud- 
ing the island.—J/A H. JUNG 
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